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CLASSROOM METHODS AND DEVICES 



A Type Study in English Composition 

Ability to speak and to write effectively is developed in chil- 
dren when they take strong interest in a subject, and when the 
work is given motive. For this reason it is important that we 
select, as the basis for composition, subjects that make a vital 
appeal to the interests of pupils. Children in the upper grades 
take marked interest in the heroic. Whether they tell about the 
hero of romance, of history, or of everyday life, their expression 
rises above the plane of ordinary composition work in that they 
speak and write with a freedom and a fluency not brought about 
by less inspiring subjects. This response on the part of the chil- 
dren suggested the organization of studies in composition and Utera- 
ture based upon the activities of some of the world's workers whose 
service has in it an element of heroism. A study of the work done 
by the bridge builder, the Ughthouse keeper, the explorer, the 
pioneer, the patriot, the life-saver, the shipbuilder, or the civil 
engineer may occupy a class for six or eight weeks. We find that 
the child's growth in constructive and creative ability is much 
greater when he is occupied for a number of weeks in speaking and 
writing on the various phases of a great theme, than it is when the 
same length of time is spent on unrelated topics. Sixth- and 
seventh-grade pupils have worked untiringly for eight weeks in 
developing the study explained here. 

Of all these topics there is, perhaps, none that brings from the 
class a greater variety of expression than Life-Saving; nor is there 
a more profitable exercise in the whole unit of work on this subject 
than the first step in its development. This is a synthesis of the 
child's experience related to the theme — a bringing to expression 
all that he has which may be made the basis of new impressions. 
The children are asked the question. What does the expression "life- 
saving " bring to your mind ? Responses come freely. They relate 
snatches of experiences of their own or their friends; they tell 
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stories they have heard or read; and they describe pictures seen. 
The teacher guides the class in selecting from among this frag- 
mentary material the best stories not found in print. It will 
be seen that the treatment of firsthand material has many ad- 
vantages over the retelling of a tale written by another. Im- 
portant factors in the former exercise are the zest with which the 
child gives his individual message to the class, and the genuine 
interest shown by his audience. It is not uncommon to hear 
several members of the class ask a pupil who has been especially 
fortunate in both subject and treatment for copies of his story. 

In preparation for the oral work, the child makes a simple 
outUne and words his subject carefully. In addition to this, he 
practices telling the story aloud during the study period at home. 
His aim is to improve sentence structure, grammatical usage, and 
choice of,words, in order to make his story clear and interesting. 
He regards the final telling to the class as an opportunity to improve 
his work,' and he is expected to profit by their criticism when he 
writes the story later. 

The type and variety of the experiences told are revealed by 
these titles taken from narratives written by sixth- and seventh- 
grade children: Our Dog: a Life-Saver; He Gave His Life for His 
Friends; The Hero of a Fire; My Uncle's Brave Deed; Saved by 
a Crew from Jackson Park Station; My Grandfather's Rescue 
on the Grand Banks; A Brave Woman; A Hero of the "Titanic." 

This true story written by a seventh-grade boy is, in some 
respects, above the average given by his group. 

Life-Saving in Mid-Atlantic 

While coming from Europe two years ago, having been out at sea for four 
days, we felt a queer vibration. At first I thought that our ship must be 
disabled. I recalled at once an experience my father had when his ship was 
ten days late in reaching port, because the shaft broke. But this was not the 
reason we stopped. Everyone ran to the deck and saw a few hundred yards 
in front of us a small sail boat about fifty feet long. It showed a signal flag 
upside down, which meant, "We are starving." So in the middle of the ocean 
we stopped. 

Then came a thrilling sight. All sorts of food — beeves, great sacks of 
potatoes, barrels of water, loaves of bread, and many vegetables were put 
into a lifeboat and lowered. It was a wild and stormy ocean, and many times 
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the brave sailors were lost to our view. But they made the dangerous journey 
to the distressed vessel in safety. They found twenty-eight on the little sail 
boat, among them women and children. They had been on the ocean more 
than three months, and had been exposed to all sorts of weather. There was 
much sickness among them. Three had died of scurvy from eating too much 
salty food. 

The sailors of our life ship asked the women and children of the little vessel 
to come to our boat where more comfort could be given them. But they 
refused. 

Several of us boys collected a sum of money, in all one hundred and 
twenty-eight dollars, for the brave sailors who risked their lives to carry aid 
to those in the sailing vessel. 

The boat was bound for Portland, Maine, but they did not reach there 
until three weeks after we were safe at home. 

While these stories are being prepared, the class becomes 
interested in searching magazines, newspapers, and books for 
reference material to be used in a further development of the-study. 
The library is used freely, and descriptions, stories, explanations, 
diagrams, and maps are collected. Then there is a class' exercise 
in which all members write letters to the United States Coast 
Guard at Washington, D.C., asking for information about its 
service on our coasts. When the letters have been criticised and 
exhibited, the class selects the best one, and sends it to Washington. 
The Annual Report of the Coast Guards, which is sent on request, 
contains stories, pictures, and other helpful material. 

Early in the study each child begins to make a list of the new 
words he needs in this unit. He finds such words as "guard," 
"captain," "preserver," "devices," "dereUct," "apparatus," 
"buoy," and " buoyancy." These Usts grow as the work advances, 
and brief drills are given from time to time in pronunciation, 
spelling, definition, and giving synonyms. 

In order to give the children a clearer notion of the entire plan 
of the study, and to enlist their co-operation in carrying it forward, 
one recitation period is given to a discussion of the material to 
be used. The details of the plan are blocked out by teacher and 
children together, the latter being encouraged to make suggestions 
about the order of procedure and the details which they want to 
include in books which they make of all the material collected 
during the study. The index of a book, when completed, contains 
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many of the topics given below. Each child writes on but one or 
two of the life-saving devices, selecting those in which he is espe- 
cially interested. 

PLAN OF STUDY 

1 . An experience in life-saving 

2. A story suggested by a picture 

3. History of life-saving in the United States 

4. Distribution of life-saving stations in America 

5. Kinds of service rendered by the life-saving crews 

6. The coast guards 

7. Our visit to Jackson Park Station 

8. Equipment of a life-saving station 

9. The captain — an appreciation 

10. The crew 

11. Life-saving devices: 

The breeches buoy 

The Lyle gun 

Life-rafts 

The Coston light 

Life-belts 

The life-car 

The self-righting boat 

The pulmotor 

12. The revenue-cutter service 

13. An original story 

14. Original verses 

15. Reproduction of a story 

The children visit the Life-Saving Station when they have 
sufficient information to enable them to make intelligent observa- 
tions. After the excursion each child selects one of the life-saving 
devices and explains its -use, making diagrams to illustrate all 
important points. 

This explanation was written by a girl in the seventh grade. 
It ranks as average work. 

How THE Breeches Buoy Is Used 

The breeches buoy is a circular life-preserver of cork, about seven and one- 
half feet in circumference, to which short canvas breeches are attached. It 
holds one person. It is suspended by lanyards from a hawser, and is thrown 
to and from the wreck by lines. 

The line is shot out to the wreck by the Lyle gun, and is aimed over the 
mast. It is then pulled by the people on board the ship until they get hold 
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of the heavier rope called the hawser. They then fasten the hawser to the 
mast of the wrecked vessel. A man puts his legs into the breeches buoy 
which is sent out on this hawser, he sits on the canvas saddle, and is carried 
safely to shore or to the rescuing vessel. When the life-savers have rescued 
all the passengers from the wrecked ship, they shoot another line out with a 
knife attached to it to cut the line on the mast. They then reel in both the 
lines and take oflf the breeches buoy. 

This apparatus was used seventeen times this year in saving fifty-two 
persons. On one occasion it was operated at night, and five persons were 
saved. 

The pictures used in this study are "Life-Saving at Dieppe," 
Beyle; "Grace Darling and Her Father," Brooks; "Launching 
the Life-Boat," Gaibble; "The Departure," Haquette; and "In 
the Gulf Stream," Winslow Homer. While there are no formal 
lessons in composition based on the study of these pictures, the 
children gain from class discussions a deeper realization of the self- 
giving of those who go out to rescue the distressed. Moreover, 
from the study of these pictures come suggestions of details of 
sky and sea, or sound, or movement with which the pupil later 
enriches his original story. The two pictures named first may be 
had for a penny each from the Perry Picture Company, Maiden, 
Mass. These are usually included among the leaves of the book. 
Inexpensive copies of the others may be ordered at any art store. 

Under the direction of the teacher of art, the children make 
book-covers which they decorate with appropriate units, and they 
illustrate some of their stories in water-color. 

From the beginning, the teacher encourages the pupil to look 
for suggestions as to the plot and the setting of his original story 
which is to be the last of this series of compositions. His narrative 
may be entirely original, or it may be an embellished treatment of 
a personal experience. Before he begins to write, he decides about 
the climax of his story. Whether he sets forth a tale as told by 
the captain, by one of the crew, or by one rescued frond a sinking 
ship, his story is usually characterized by strong action and economy 
of incident. He tries to tell it simply and convincingly. It is 
not unusual that these stories contain bits of vivid description. 
The passage given here is taken from a story written by a boy in 
the seventh grade. 
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It was a dark, stormy night. As Jake Brown, beach patrol, tramped up 
and down his dreary beat of two miles, the wind swished and screeched to the 
lonely man, while now and then a huge breaker tumbled up to his rubbered 
feet. 

Before the close of the study the attention of the class is directed 
to related literature. The teacher reads "The shipwreck," from 
David Copperfield, and that prime favorite, Frank Hopkinson 
Smith's story of Captain Thomas Scott who saved the lives of 
all on board a Hoboken ferry-boat. " The Coast Guard," a poem 
by Emily Huntington Miller, and Longfellow's "The Wreck of 
the Hesperus" are read in class. 

Heroes of Everyday Life, by Fanny E. Coe, Ginn & Co.; The 
Boy with the U.S. Life-Savers, written by Francis Rolt-Wheeler, 
Lathrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Boston, and James Otis' The Life- 
Savers, E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, are books particularly 
well adapted to the children's use. 

There is strong motivation throughout this study. While the 
child is following his individual interests in gathering material 
for his book, his prime motive is to serve the group by contributing 
for its instruction the best incidents, explanations, and pictures 
he can find. His desire to help, and the sympathetic interest he 
takes in heroic deeds of life-savers, lead to definite improvement 
in outlining and organizing material, in oral reading, in spelling 
and letter-writing, and in oral and written composition. 

Eleanor M. Tally 

University Elementary School 
University or Chicago 



